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of blacks go on. Hawkins was particularly anx-
ious to get rid of his 'lean negroes/ who might
die in his hands and become a dead loss; so he
used the 'gunboat argument* to good effect.
Sparke kept his eyes open for side-shows and was
delighted with the alligators, which he called
crocodiles, perhaps for the sake of the crocodile
tears. 'His nature is to cry and sob like a Chris-
tian to provoke his prey to come to him; and
thereupon came this proverb, that is applied
unto women when they weep, lackrymce crocodili.9
From the West Indies Hawkins made for Florida,
which was then an object of exceptional desire
among adventurous Englishmen. De Soto, one
of Pizarro's lieutenants, had annexed it to Spain
and, in 1539, had started off inland to discover
the supposed Peru of North America. Three
years later he had died while descending the valley
of the Mississippi. Six years later again, the first
Spanish missionary in Florida 'taking upon him
to persuade the people to subjection, was by them
taken, and his skin cruelly pulled over his ears,
and his flesh eaten/ Hawkins's men had fair
warning on the way; for 'they, being ashore,
found a dead man, drited in a manner whole, with
other heads and bodies of men,' apparently smoked